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INTRODUCTION 


Ontario  Assessment  Instrument  Pool 

OAIP/BIMO 

The  Ontario  Assessment  Instrument  Pool/Banque  d’instruments  de  mesure  de  I’Ontario 
(OAIP/BIMO)  is  an  extensive  collection  of  assessment/evaliiation  materials,  designed  for 
use  primarily  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  instructional  and  evaluation  purposes. 

The  materials  include  assessment /evaluation  approaches,  strategies,  and  instruments,  and 
are  organized  in  subject  pools,  each  covering  a  specific  subject/division  combination,  and 
based  on  Ontario  curriculum  guidelines  and  other  curriculum  documents. 

The  materials  are  developed  by  contractors,  reviewed  by  subject  advisory  groups,  and  tested 
in  classrooms  before  finalization  and  publication.  Subject  pools  are  published  in  both  French 
and  English. 

Assessment  and  Evaluation  Defined 

For  the  purposes  of  OAIP/BIMO,  the  terms  assessment  and  evaluation  are  assumed  to 
have  specific  meanings. 

Assessment  is  the  gathering,  recording,  and  analysis  of  data,  about  a  student’s  progress 
and  achievements,  or  about  a  ])rogram’s  implementation  and  effectiveness. 

Evaluation  is  the  application  of  judgement  to  the  data  gathered  and  its  analysis,  in  order 
to  place  a  “value”  on  progress  or  achievement  or  effectiveness. 

The  Purposes  of  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

Assessment  is  undertaken  to  determine  what  a  student  or  a  group  of  students  is  capable 
of  or  has  learned,  to  identify  the  strengths  and  needs  of  the  student  or  class.  This  enables 
the  teacher  to  make  informed  decisions  about  the  program,  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
original  objectives  and  approaches  were  appropriate,  and  to  make  modifications  so  that  the 
program  satisfies  the  needs  of  individual  students  and  the  class  as  a  whole.  This  need  to 
assess  progress  is  imi)ortant  for  all  students  and  classes,  from  the  Primary  Division  to  the 
Senior  Division  and  in  all  types  of  programs. 
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Assessment  also  enables  the  teacher  to  maintain  a  record  of  each  student’s  progress  and 
achievements,  which  can  be  used  to  produce  informative  reports  for  parents  and  others 
concerned  with  a  student’s  progress. 

The  importance  of  effective  assessment  and  evaluation  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  As¬ 
sessment  and  evaluation  provide  information  and  judgements  about  student  progress  and 
achievements  and  about  the  effectiveness  of  program,  but  the  ultimate  purpose  of  assess¬ 
ment  and  evaluation  is  to  improve  learning.  This  is  done  not  only  through  the  improvement 
of  program  resulting  from  the  interpretation  and  application  of  information  derived  from  as¬ 
sessment  activities  but  also  through  several  indirect  results  of  good  assessment  approaches. 

The  careful  analysis  of  information  gathered  through  assessment  activities  will  increase  the 
teacher’s  awareness  of  the  individual  differences  from  one  student  to  another,  and  help  to 
avoid  generalizations  and  find  a  variety  of  ways  of  helping  each  student  achieve  progress  with 
the  curriculum.  This  will  also  help  the  teacher  to  assess  his  or  her  own  teaching  from  time  to 
time  in  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  Improved  communication  between  teacher  and 
student  will  also  result  from  the  teacher’s  deeper  understanding  of  the  individual  student. 

To  achieve  effective  assessment,  the  teacher  must  ensure  that  the  students  know  what 
is  being  assessed  and  how,  and  especially  why.  Whenever  possible,  students  should  be 
involved  in  the  decision-m.a.king  related  to  assessment  activities.  A  student’s  understanding  of 
assessment  and  involvement  in  planning  and  implementing  assessment  activities  will  influence 
the  student’s  perception  of  and  commitment  to  learning,  and  will  encourage  the  development 
of  skill  in  self-evaluation  and  personal  decision-making. 

Types  of  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

Assessment  and  evaluation  should  be  integrated  into  the  curriculum,  as  part  of  the  learning 
process.  This  means  that  assessment  is  going  on,  in  one  form  or  another,  most  of  the  time. 

Initial  assessment  (usually  called  diagnostic  assessment)  may  be  undertaken  to  determine 
the  current  status  of  a  particular  student  or  group  of  students  in  relation  to  a  part  of  the 
curriculum,  in  order  to  decide  how  much  review  is  necessary  or  how  to  approach  a  new 
concept  or  skill.  It  is  usually  undertaken  at  the  beginning  of  a  school  year  or  of  a  unit  or 
topic  within  the  curriculum.  It  can  also  be  used  with  individual  students  for  placement 
purposes,  or  with  a  class  for  selecting  resources. 

Formative  assessment  is  ongoing  assessment.  It  occurs  at  any  time  during  a  school  year 
or  the  coverage  of  a  unit  or  topic,  that  is,  during  the  course  of  learning,  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  objectives  are  being  achieved.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  teaching-learning 
process.  Ongoing  assessment  identifies  difficulties  quickly  and  provides  an  opportunity  for 
immediate  remedial  action.  It  may  result  in  changing  the  teacher’s  approach  to  presenting  the 
curriculum,  i.e.,  the  resource  materials  or  the  teaching  strategy,  or  in  adjusting  an  individual 
student’s  approach.  It  provides  continuous  information  about  a  learner’s  growth  or  a  class’s 
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success  with  the  curriculum.  It  is  the  foundation  for  further  planning.  The  formative  process 
should  be  used  to  encourage  students  to  reflect  on  their  own  progress. 

Summative  assessment  and  evaluation  occur  at  the  end  of  a  unit,  course,  or  program. 
The  purpose  is  usually  to  judge  the  student’s  achievements  in  relation  to  some  standard  of 
excellence  or  in  relation  to  some  body  of  knowledge.  The  teacher  can  also  use  summative 
evaluation  to  evaluate  program  effectiveness. 

Types  of  Assessment  Instruments 

Assessment  and  evaluation  can  focus  on  the  student  or  the  program,  and  can  be  undertaken 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.  Assessment  of  student  achievement  can  focus  on  product  or  process; 
assessment  approaches  can  assess  knowledge  or  skills  or  attitudes;  assessment  instruments 
can  be  either  objective  or  subjective. 

OAIP/BIMO  has  a  wide  variety  of  assessment  strategies  and  tools,  which  can  be  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.  There  are  many  items  which  can  be  used  for  paper-and-pencil  testing, 
if  desired,  but  there  are  also  many  which  focus  on  activities  and  research  projects.  Some 
pools,  including  the  Basic  English  pool,  emphasize  observation  as  the  major  assessment 
strategy. 

Some  OAIP/BIMO  pools  are  made  up  of  instruments  which  include  items.  The  term  item 
refers  only  to  the  question  or  assignment  given  to  the  student.  The  instrument  includes  the 
item  and  all  other  pieces  of  information  related  to  the  item.  These  include  locational  informa¬ 
tion  (where  this  instrument/item  belongs  within  OAIP/BIMO  and  within  this  subject  pool), 
descriptive  information  (the  type  of  item,  its  difficulty  level,  its  learning  domain,  etc.),  the 
relevant  curriculum  guideline  objective,  a  suggested  response,  and  sometimes  teacher  notes. 
Instrument  type  may  refer  to  the  assessment  strategy  or  the  type  of  item. 

Objective  forms  of  instrument/item  usually  have  a  correct  answer.  The  student  is  asked 
to  select  the  correct  or  most  appropriate  response  from  the  options  given.  Selected  response 
items  include  multiple  choice,  true/false,  and  matching,  among  others.  Some  OAIP/BIMO 
subject  pools,  especially  the  language  pools,  such  as  Basic  English,  contain  none  of  this 
form  of  instrument.  Objective  items  do,  however,  have  a  place  in  assessment.  A  well- 
designed  multiple  choice  item  can  be  used  to  measure  recognition,  comprehension,  and 
the  application  of  a  concept.  Matching  items  can  test  the  understanding  of  terminology, 
factual  relationships,  and  concepts.  Short  answer  items  also  are  usually  objective.  Short 
answer  items  need  only  a  brief  answer.  They  may  require  the  student  to  fill  in  a  blank 
or  complete  a  short  statement;  to  do  a  brief  calculation;  to  label  a  diagram  or  map;  or  to 
complete  a  table  or  chart.  These  items  measure  a  student’s  ability  to  recall,  generalize, 
comprehend,  apply  knowledge,  process  information,  and  perform  calculations. 

Some  items  depend  on  a  stimulus,  such  as  a  reading  passage,  map,  picture,  diagram,  chart, 
etc.,  as  the  basic  for  the  student’s  response.  These  items  may  test  the  student’s  higher-level 
knowledge  processes  and  enquiry  skills  which  are  not  dependent  on  recall  alone. 
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Extended  response  items  may  be  oral,  written,  or  graphic.  They  include  any  type  of 
writing  assignment  which  requires  more  than  a  few  words;  an  essay  response  to  a  question  or 
problem;  the  creation  of  a  map,  diagram,  chart,  or  graph;  or  an  oral  presentation.  The  writing 
folder,  the  oral  language  portfolio,  or  any  other  collection  of  a  student’s  work;  designing  and 
describing  an  experiment;  or  suggesting  alternative  solutions  can  be  included  here.  This 
type  of  instrument  is  useful  in  measuring  originality,  creativity,  divergent  thinking,  and  the 
ability  to  organize  and  express  ideas. 

Inventories,  questionnaires,  targets,  checklists,  and  ranking  and  rating  measures 

can  be  used  by  either  the  student  or  the  teacher.  A  student  response  in  one  of  these  forms 
can  indicate  attitudes  and  values,  interests,  and  the  application  of  judgement.  The  teacher 
can  use  these  techniques  to  record  observations  of  individual  students  or  groups  of  students. 

The  use  of  observation  by  the  teacher  is  a  strongly  recommended  assessment  strategy, 
emphasized  as  the  major  approach  in  some  OAIP/BIMO  subject  pools.  Over-emphasis  on 
paper-and-pencil  testing  limits  the  opportunity  afforded  the  teacher  to  assess  such  aspects 
of  a  student’s  program  as  manipulative  skills  and  attitudes.  Activity-based  assessment  ap¬ 
proaches  and  items  provide  opportunities  for  this  type  of  assessment  and  link  the  assessment 
techniques  more  closely  to  the  curriculum.  The  Basic  English  pool  is  made  up  primarily 
of  assessment  strategies  and  instruments  using  observation  skills. 

The  need  for  assessment  and  the  purposes  of  assessment  remain  unchanged  throughout  the 
student’s  elementary  and  secondary  school  years,  but  the  types  and  focus  of  assessment  may 
vary  in  emphasis  as  the  child  moves  from  the  Primary  and  Junior  Divisions  or  Formative 
Years,  through  the  Intermediate  Division  or  Transitional  Years,  and  into  the  Senior  Division 
or  Specialization  Years. 

In  1976,  the  Ministry  of  Education  released  a  document  entitled  Evaluation  of  Student 
Achievement:  A  Resource  Guide  for  Teachers.  This  document  is  now  out  of  print,  but 
a  new  set  of  documents  on  evaluation  is  under  development. 


Basic  English 


The  Basic  English  OAIP  provides  a  four-stage  model  for  assessment  and  evaluation.  While 
providing  materials  and  strategies  for  evaluating  student  progress  and  achievement,  it  also 
offers  teachers  a  practical,  common-sense  approach  to  integrating  assessment  and  curriculum. 
It  was  intended  originally  for  use  in  Basic  Level  English  programs,  but  the  concepts  can  be 
used  in  any  subject  area  and  in  all  grades,  especially  from  Grade  7  up.  In  the  secondary 
panel,  the  concepts  can  be  used  in  Basic,  General,  and  Advanced  Level  programs. 


The  Four-Stage  Model 


Stage  One:  Assessing  Learning  Background  is  an  opportunity  for  students  to  reveal 
their  prior  knowledge,  experience,  and  attitudes  toward  school,  English  as  a  school  subject, 
family,  work,  etc.  The  materials  in  this  stage  help  the  teacher  and  student  to  identify  areas 
of  need  and  areas  of  strength.  Many  of  the  instruments  involve  self-assessment  and  targeting 
areas  for  improvements. 

Stage  Two:  Ongoing  Assessment  and  Evaluation  involves  the  observation  of  students 
in  Work  and  Study  Habits,  Speaking  and  Listening,  Small  Group  Learning,  and  Writing. 
This  stage  is  the  formative  component  of  the  pool.  Checklists  and  targets  specific  to  each 
area  of  the  English  curriculum  are  provided. 

Stage  Three:  Summative  Evaluation  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  synthesize 
what  they  have  learned  and  to  demonstrate  and  apply  that  learning  to  a  variety  of  tasks.  This 
stage  provides  sample  tests,  examinations,  and  projects,  along  with  recommended  strategies 
for  their  use. 

Stage  Four:  Reporting  provides  students,  parents,  and  employers  with  a  detailed  picture 
of  progress  and  achievement  in  each  area  of  the  English  curriculum.  The  reporting  profile 
records  progress  and  achievement,  both  visually  and  numerically. 


The  Components  of  the  Basic  English  OAIP 

This  pool  has  three  components:  The  Handbook,  the  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials 
book,  and  a  set  of  curriculum  resource  units. 


•  The  Handbook  outlines  the  philosophy  and  methodology  behind  the  pool.  It  raises 
and  answers  many  of  the  questions  which  may  concern  teachers  as  they  prepare  to  use 
the  materials. 

•  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials  contains  materials  for  classroom  use.  These 
include  interviews,  self-assessment  instruments,  targets,  checklists,  and  criteria  and  in¬ 
dicators  to  guide  observation.  There  are  also  suggested  formats  for  tests,  examinations, 
and  projects,  and  also  for  reporting  profiles.  These  materials  are  adaptable  for  use  at 
all  grade  levels  and  in  a  variety  of  subject  areas. 

•  The  set  of  Curriculum  Resource  Units  contains  two  high  interest  themes  for  each 
grade  from  9  to  12.  These  include  Horror,  Challenges,  Crime  and  Consequences, 
Wheels,  Children’s  Literature,  Our  Mysterious  World,  Relationships,  and  Old  Age. 
These  units  can  be  adapted  for  other  grades,  but  the  topics  have  been  selected  as  of 
interest  to  the  students  in  the  suggested  grade.  In  addition,  there  are  three  resource 
guides  to  help  teachers  integrate  computers,  media,  and  drama  into  their  programs. 
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Introduction 


Rationale 


As  a  teacher,  you  already  have  your  hands  full  with  the  day  to  day  expectations  and  demands 
that  come  your  way.  You  may  frecjiiently  feel  inundated  and  somewhat  overwhelmed  by 
having  to  read  and  interpret  documents  and  guidelines,  develop  courses  of  study,  prepare 
classes,  teach,  evaluate  progress,  and  report.  There  are  so  many  demands  that  draw  your 
attention  away  from  where  you  feel  it  needs  to  be  —  on  the  students  in  your  classroom. 

This  Basic  English  OAIP  will  not  distract  you  from  the  real  purpose  of  your  teaching. 
Instead,  it  will  empower  you  to  assess,  teach,  and  evaluate  with  effectiveness  and  sensitivity. 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  this  Ontario  Assessment  Instrument  Pool  is  to  provide  you  with 
resources  for  assessment  and  evaluation.  It  offers  a  sensible  approach,  one  that  integrates 
assessment  and  evaluation  with  teaching  and  learning.  This  pool  brings  assessment  strategies 
into  the  curriculum  as  part  of  the  learning  process. 

Assessment  and  evaluation  should  be  integrated  with  curriculum  on  an  ongoing  basis  over 
a  period  of  time.  Ongoing  assessment  and  evaluation  combined  with  summative  evaluation 
eventually  provides  a  whole  picture  of  the  student’s  progress  and  achievement. 

The  instruments,  strategies,  and  procedures  in  the  pool  are  solidly  based  on  a  firm  under¬ 
standing  of  what  “BASIC”  means  and  on  a  vision  of  what  BASIC  programs  can  and  should 
be.  The  term  “BASIC”  can  be  used  not  only  as  a  description  of  a  particular  level,  but 
also  as  an  acronym  for  Bringing  All  Students  Into  the  Curriculum  or  Bringing  Assessment 
Strategies  Into  the  Curriculum.  Redefining  the  word  “BASIC”  in  these  ways  provides  an 
interesting  base  on  which  to  design  an  effective  program  for  all  learners.  Many  teachers  know 
that  what  works  in  a  good  Basic  program  will  probably  work  well  at  all  levels  and  with  many 
different  types  and  ages  of  learners. 

In  order  to  build  this  vision,  we  sought  out  teachers  who  embraced  a  positive  image,  teachers 
who  believed  that  all  students,  given  the  right  circumstances,  can  produce  and  learn.  We 
found  people  who  focus  their  energy  and  attention  on  what  students  can  do,  not  on  what 
they  cannot.  As  we  talked  with  these  people,  we  gradually  evolved  an  exciting  vision  of 

“BASIC.” 

Curriculum  respectful  of  the  students’  uniqueness  as  individual  learners  will  lead  to  learning. 
The  curriculum  resource  units  that  accompany  this  Handbook  and  Assessment  Strate¬ 
gies  and  Materials  provide  you  with  samples  of  such  curriculum.  The  units  provide  some 
of  the  variety  and  flexibility  that  are  needed  within  the  classroom  climate.  Given  the  right 
climate,  your  students  can  develop  confidence,  can  progress,  and  can  succeed.  In  such  a 
climate,  you  are  free  to  devote  your  energies  to  facilitating  and  coaching  the  development  of 
their  confidence,  learning,  and  success. 
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To  experience  success,  students  need  many  opportunities  to  engage  in  a  variety  of  activities, 
presented  in  a  variety  of  teaching  styles.  The  teaching  strategies  and  the  program  must  vary 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  learners.  All  students  need  more  literature,  more  reading,  more 
talking,  more  writing,  more  sharing,  and  more  opportunities  to  respond  to  what  they  have 
read  and  discussed.  Thus,  the  curriculum  resource  units  in  the  pool  are  built  on  a  literature 
base.  The  literature  provides  a  springboard  to  all  areas  of  the  English  curriculum. 

Although  when  we  started  development  of  this  pool  it  was  intended  for  use  with  students  in 
Basic  Level  English  programs,  as  we  developed  the  concepts  and  strategies  we  realized  that 
they  would  equally  well  serve  the  needs  of  teachers  and  students  in  any  grade,  especially 
from  Grade  7  up,  at  any  level  of  program,  and  in  any  subject  area.  We  therefore  suggest 
that  all  teachers  may  wish  to  use  some  of  the  approaches  and  strategies  recommended  here 
in  their  own  programs. 
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Key  Principles  of  the  Basic  English  OAIP 


Assessing  the  learning  backgrounds  of  students  is  an  essential  first  step  in  the  assess¬ 
ment  and  evaluation  process. 

The  purpose  of  assessment  and  evaluation  is  to  improve  learning. 

The  student  is  directly  involved  in  the  assessment  and  evaluation  process. 

The  process  of  assessment  and  evaluation  is  ongoing. 

Ongoing  assessment  and  evaluation  are  integrated  with  teaching  and  learning. 

Ongoing  observation  based  on  specific  criteria  is  the  most  effective  method  of  gathering 
information  about  progress  and  achievement. 

Assessment  and  evaluation  lead  to  dialogue  about  students  and  about  effective  pro¬ 
gramming. 

Assessment  and  evaluation  identify  student  strengths  and  needs. 

Summative  evaluation  provides  students  with  opportunities  to  synthesize,  demonstrate, 
and  apply  the  attitudes,  skills,  and  processes  they  have  learned. 

Good  reporting  provides  a  detailed  profile  of  student  progress  and  achievement  in  all 
areas  of  the  curriculum. 
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Questions  Teachers  Ask 


Does  this  pool  provide  instruments  for  ASSESSMENT  or  for 
EVALUATION? 


Assessment  refers  to  the  gathering  of  information  about  your  students  and  your  program. 
You  assess  students  constantly  in  informal  ways  by  speaking  and  listening  to  them  and 
by  observing  them.  You  assess  students  formatively  (on  an  ongoing  basis)  and  record  the 
information  gathered  by  using  checklists  and  anecdotal  comments.  You  assess  students 
summatively  using  tests,  examinations,  and  projects  that  demonstrate  learning.  As  well, 
you  constantly  assess  your  program  by  reflecting  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  resources  and 
strategies  used.  One  purpose  of  assessment  is  to  gather  as  much  information  as  you  can  in 
order  to  make  informed  decisions  about  the  kind  of  program  that  will  meet  students’  needs. 

Evaluation  occurs  when  you  take  stock  of  the  information  you  have  gathered  and  make  a 
value  judgement  based  on  that  information.  You  may  be  evaluating  student  progress  over 
time,  or  you  may  be  evaluating  student  achievement  at  a  given  time. 


D  oes  this  pool  encourage  teachers  to  focus  on  PROGRESS  or  on 
ACHIEVEMENT? 


This  OAIP  outlines  four  stages  of  assessment  and  evaluation.  The  first  two  stages  focus 
primarily  on  progress  made  by  students  over  time. 

In  Stage  One:  Assessing  Learning  Background,  interviews,  self-assessment  instru¬ 
ments,  and  self-assessment  targets  help  to  establish  a  “baseline”  picture  of  students  when 
they  first  enter  the  program.  This  enables  you  to  develop  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
individuals. 

In  Stage  Two:  Ongoing  Assessment  and  Evaluation,  assessment  and  evaluation  are 
ongoing  (formative)  as  students  are  engaged  in  the  curriculum.  Checklists  and  targets  are 
used  to  record  progress.  Periodic  evaluation  helps  to  focus  on  the  progress  each  student  is 
making. 

In  Stage  Three:  Summative  Tests,  Examinations,  and  Projects,  the  focus  switches  to 
achievement.  This  stage  includes  sample  tests,  examinations,  and  projects  that  demonstrate 
learning.  Students  are  given  opportunities  to  demonstrate  what  they  know  and  can  do  at  a 
given  point  in  time. 
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In  Stage  Four:  Reporting  Progress  and  Achievement,  a  profile  showing  the  whole 
picture  of  progress  and  achievement  is  provided. 


Focus  on 
Progress 
(Stage  2) 


Focus  on 
Achievement 
(Stage  3) 


Focus  on 
Progress 
(Stage  2) 


Focus  on 
Progress 
(Stage  2) 


The  diagram  above  indicates  the  ratio  between  progress  and  achievement.  Of  the  four  areas 
which  English:  Curriculum  Guideline,  1987  identifies  for  evaluation  purposes,  three  evaluate 
progress  over  time  (formative).  The  fourth  evaluates  achievement  at  a  given  point  in  time 
(summative). 


Is  it  possible  to  use  the  assessment  and  evaluation  strategies  recom¬ 
mended  in  this  pool  with  a  large  class? 


During  the  field-testing  of  this  pool,  the  developers  visited  many  teachers  and  observed  many 
classes  of  different  sizes.  The  assessment  strategies  provided  teachers  with  interesting  and 
valid  information  about  their  students.  Teachers  who  wanted  to  know  the  whole  picture 
managed  to  interview  students  individually,  and  to  do  all  of  the  observing  suggested.  These 
teachers  made  the  strategies  work  because  they  believed  the  strategies  were  worthwhile  and 
made  a  lot  of  sense.  Many  students  also  enjoyed  being  involved  in  and  being  part  of  the 
assessment  and  evaluation  process.  Students  who  had  previously  been  negative  began  to 
“buy  into”  what  was  going  on  in  the  classroom. 
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The  smaller  the  class  size,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  process  will  be  effective.  However, 
in  field-testing,  the  number  of  students  did  not  seem  to  be  the  key  factor  in  the  success  of 
the  strategies.  Success  was  more  dependent  on  the  enthusiasm,  imagination,  and  flexibility 
of  the  teacher  and  on  the  level  of  commitment  by  students. 

To  make  the  process  work  well,  some  teachers  brought  in  volunteers,  teacher-librarians, 
special  education  teachers,  administrators,  and  guidance  teachers  to  help  them  with  their 
observations. 


Can  this  approach  to  assessment  and  evaluation  be  used  in  other 
subject  areas  besides  English? 


Yes,  this  approach  is  applicable  to  other  subject  areas.  The  four  stages  can  provide  a 
complete  picture  of  student  progress  and  achievement  in  any  subject. 

Stage  One:  Assessing  Learning  Background  is  a  package  of  strategies  for  getting  to 
know  your  students.  This  is  an  essential  first  step  to  assessment  and  evaluation  in  all  subject 
areas. 

Stage  Two:  Ongoing  Assessment  and  Evaluation  also  occurs  in  all  subject  areas. 
The  difference  lies  in  the  criteria  established  for  progress  and  achievement.  For  example. 
Work  and  Study  Habits  applies  across  the  curriculum,  as  does  Small  Group  Learning.  The 
Speaking,  Listening,  and  Writing  criteria  will  vary,  depending  on  the  skills  and  content  being 
emphasized  in  a  particular  subject. 

Stage  Three:  Summative  Tests,  Examinations,  and  Projects  already  occurs  in  all 
subject  areas.  Some  of  the  creative  possibilities  suggested  in  this  pool  may  help  teachers  to 
broaden  their  concept  of  effective  tests,  examinations,  and  projects. 

Stage  Four:  Reporting  Progress  and  Achievement  also  occurs  in  all  subject  areas. 
The  Reporting  Profile  can  be  adapted  quite  readily  to  other  subject  areas,  by  modifying  the 
areas  evaluated  on  the  target. 


When  I  individualize  my  assessment  and  evaluation  procedures,  how 
can  I  be  fair  to  all  students? 


It’s  important  to  discuss  with  your  students  the  purpose  of  assessment  and  evaluation,  and 
their  connection  to  teaching  and  learning.  When  they  realize  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
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assessment  is  to  improve  learning,  they  will  understand  that  some  individuals  require  differ¬ 
ent  learning  and  teaching  strategies.  Assessment  and  evaluation  are  part  of  that  teaching 
and  learning  process. 


I  feel  as  if  I’m  not  really  qualified  to  assess  and  evaluate  students 
through  ongoing  observation.  Do  I  need  to  take  a  course  that  will 
train  me  to  make  better  observations? 


Most  experienced  teachers  underestimate  how  much  time  they  already  devote  to  observation 
of  students.  The  more  time  you  spend  watching  and  listening,  the  more  skilled  an  observer 
you  will  become. 

There  are  probably  many  teachers  throughout  your  own  board  who  are  skilled  observers. 
The  process  of  ongoing  observation  has  been  used  for  years  in  other  subject  areas  such  as 
physical  education  and  in  many  grades  in  elementary  school.  Many  people  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  real  experts  in  observation  are  kindergarten  teachers.  Arrange  to  spend  a  day  in 
the  classroom  of  a  teacher  who  is  already  a  great  believer  in  ongoing  observation.  In  that 
environment,  you  will  likely  learn  a  great  deal.  If  it  is  impossible  to  observe  another  teacher, 
then  invite  someone  into  your  own  classroom  to  observe  your  students.  As  you  talk  together 
about  your  observations,  you  will  be  amazed  at  how  perceptive  you  both  were. 


I’m  not  convinced  of  the  value  of  doing  all  this  observation.  How 
will  I  ever  have  time  to  teach? 


To  become  genuinely  involved  in  ongoing  assessment  requires  a  change  in  teaching  style.  It 
is  difficult  to  have  a  teacher-centred  lesson  in  which  you  do  all  the  work  and  still  have  time  to 
observe.  Again,  in  field-testing,  we  saw  many  examples  of  teachers  who  decided  that  making 
the  time  for  observing  and  working  closely  with  students  was  a  priority.  They  operated 
their  classrooms  with  opportunities  for  variety  and  choice.  They  established  routines,  then 
encouraged  students  to  work  independently  and  co-operatively  within  those  routines.  Most 
importantly,  they  began  to  do  a  lot  less  large-group  instruction  and  a  lot  more  teaching  to 
individuals  and  to  small  groups.  When  they  freed  themselves  of  the  obligation  to  teach  from 
the  front  of  the  class  and  spent  more  time  with  their  students,  they  found  it  was  easier  to 
observe.  These  same  teachers  made  effective  use  of  self-  and  peer-evaluation. 

Finding  time  to  record  your  observations  can  be  frustrating.  One  effective  strategy  is  to 
spend  five  minutes  at  the  end  of  each  period  recording  observations.  A  second  strategy  is 
to  record  your  observations  after  all  the  students  have  left  the  classroom.  It  is  important 
to  record  observations  while  they  are  fresh  in  your  mind.  By  making  it  part  of  your  daily 
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routine,  you’ll  be  able  to  keep  records  up  to  date  for  communicating  to  parents  and  to 
students  on  an  ongoing  basis. 


How  will  I  record  my  observations?  Won’t  it  be  difficult  to  keep 
track  of  all  the  information? 


In  Stage  Two  in  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials,  you  will  find  various  ways  of 
recording  your  observations.  Some  checklists  allow  for  observation  of  the  whole  class;  others 
allow  for  observation  of  one  student  at  a  time.  Adapt  the  checklists  to  suit  your  own  needs. 
They  are  meant  to  be  useful  tools  to  make  your  job  easier. 

One  method  of  record-keeping  that  worked  during  field-testing  was  to  use  either  individual 
file  folders  stored  in  the  classroom,  or  three-ring  binders  to  hold  all  checklists  for  each  class. 
Use  the  back  of  the  checklists  to  record  anecdotal  comments  about  the  students’  progress, 
achievements,  behaviours,  attitudes,  and  interests.  Thus,  you  will  gradually  develop  a  de¬ 
tailed  profde  of  each  student.  Such  information  will  prove  very  useful  in  discussions  with 
students,  parents,  guidance  and  special  education  personnel,  and  principals  or  vice-principals. 


How  do  I  convert  all  the  information  into  a  mark? 


In  Stage  Four  in  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials,  you  will  find  instructions  for 
how  to  convert  the  information  gathered  into  a  mark.  Marks  can  be  communicated  by 
using  a  Reporting  Profile.  These  profiles  are  found  in  both  Assessment  Strategies  and 
Materials  and  at  the  end  of  each  curriculum  resource  unit. 

The  Reporting  Profile  shows  exactly  how  the  student’s  English  mark  is  determined.  Any¬ 
one  reading  the  profde  sees  the  areas  in  which  the  student  is  making  progress  and  those  areas 
in  which  there  has  been  little  or  no  observable  progress.  For  example,  consider  the  differing 
profiles  of  two  students  who  both  receive  an  80  in  English.  One  student  may  have  three 
areas  in  the  bull’s  e3^e,  with  one  area  completely  off  the  target.  A  second  student,  who  also 
has  an  80  in  English,  may  be  showing  significant  progress  in  all  four  areas  of  the  curriculum, 
with  no  particular  area  of  strength  or  need.  Such  information  is  useful  to  students,  parents, 
and  teachers  when  making  programming  decisions.  It  is  also  useful  to  a  potential  employer 
to  see  particular  areas  of  strength  and  need. 

Thus,  the  Reporting  Profile  is  informative  and  useful.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  the 
student’s  progress  in  the  context  of  the  curriculum  offered. 
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Four  Stages 
of 

Assessment,  Evaluation,  and  Reporting 


The  Four-Stage  Model 


EfTective  assessment  and  evaluation  begin  on  the  first  day  students  enter  your  classroom, 
and  continue  on  a  daily  basis  as  students  learn.  The  four-stage  model  provided  in  this  pool 
emphasizes  the  ongoing  nature  of  the  assessment  and  evaluation  process. 

Stage  One:  Assessing  Learning  Background  provides  you  with  resources  for  discovering 
what  your  students  are  bringing  into  the  curriculum.  Stage  Two:  Ongoing  Assessment 
and  Evaluation  provides  you  with  materials  for  ongoing  assessment  of  students  as  they  are 
learning.  Stage  Three:  Summative  Tests,  Examinations,  and  Projects  requires  stu¬ 
dents  to  demonstrate  what  they  have  learned  after  a  significant  amount  of  time.  Stage  Four: 
Reporting  Progress  and  Achievement  communicates  to  students,  parents/guardians, 
and  employers  the  progress  that  has  occurred  and  areas  of  need  which  remain. 


School 
Experiences 
Life  Experiences 
Prior  Knowledge 


Work  and  Study 
Habits 

"Small  Group  Learning 
and  Speaking  and 
Listening 

Writing 


Stage  One 

Stage  Two 

Stage 

Stage  Four 

Assessing 

Ongoing  Assessment 

Three 

Reporting  Progress 

Learning 

Summative 

Background 

Evaluation 
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Four-Stage  Model 

Stage  One 

Stage  Two 

Stage  Three 

Stage  Four 

What? 

Assessing 

Learning 

Background 

Ongoing  Assessment 

and  Evaluation 

Summative  Tests, 
Examinations, 
and  Projects 

Reporting- 
Progress  and 

Achievement 

When? 

As  a  unit  begins 

Throughout  a  unit 

As  a  unit  ends 

After  a  unit  ends 

Why? 

To  assess  student 

strengths  and 

needs  in  order 

to  adapt  program 

to  individual 

needs 

To  assess  and 

evaluate  progress 

To  evaluate 

achievement 

To  report  on 
student  progi'ess 

and  achievement 

Who? 

Primarily  self 

Self,  peer,  and 

teacher 

Teacher 

Primarilv 

teacher 

Where? 

Classroom 

Classroom,  resource 
centre,  and  other 

locations 

Classroom,  resource 
centre,  and 

examination  room 

How? 

Interviews, 

self-assessment 

instruments,  and 

self-assessment 

targets 

Ongoing  observation, 
using:  activities 
guides  to  assessment, 
checklists,  and  targets 

Sample  tests, 
examinations, 
and  projects 

Reporting- 

profile 
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Stage  One 


Assessing  Learning  Background 

What  Is  Gained  by  Assessing  Learning  Background? 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  good  assessment  is  to  improve  the  lines  of  communication 
between  you  and  your  students.  Assessing  learning  background  is  not  a  highly  complex 
procedure  requiring  an  inventory  developed  by  experts;  it  simply  requires  that  you  “read” 
your  students  and  adapt  your  approach  in  order  to  achieve  a  better  match  between  them 
and  the  program  being  offered. 

One  fascinating  aspect  of  teaching  is  that  you  can  make  very  few  assumptions  about  the 
students  you  meet.  With  every  new  class,  you  face  the  interesting  challenge  of  finding  out 
not  only  what  these  students  need,  but  also  who  they  are  and  what  they  are  bringing  into 
the  classroom.  Make  time  for  assessing  learning  background  before  launching  fully  into  the 
curriculum.  Find  out  from  the  students  what  their  experiences  have  been.  Discover  their 
backgrounds,  interests,  hobbies,  dreams,  strengths,  and  ambitions.  Find  out  how  they  think 
and  learn. 

Two  students  whom  we  met  brought  home  the  value  of  careful  and  caring  observation.  The 
first  statement  comes  from  a  Grade  12  student.  When  asked  what  advice  could  be  given  to 
teachers  about  assessing  and  evaluating  students,  he  responded: 

Tell  teachers  to  start  watching  us  out  in  the  halls.  How  we  walk  and  whether 
we  carry  our  books  and  binders  and  whether  we’re  eager  to  get  there  . . .  Those 
things  will  tell  you  a  lot  about  how  well  we’ll  do  in  English. 

A  second  comment,  equally  astute,  came  from  a  Grade  11  student: 

Tell  teachers  they  don’t  have  to  use  tests  to  find  out  about  students.  Just  listen 
to  us.  Before  I  came  to  this  school,  I  spent  most  of  my  time  in  rejnedial 
courses  because  tests  showed  I  was  slow.  I  wasn’t  slow.  I  wasn’t  interested  and 
I  didn’t  care.  Here  at  this  school  my  teachers  cared.  When  I  told  them  why  I 
was  having  trouble  concentrating  and  leaniing,  they  made  some  changes  in  my 
program.  They  made  me  feel  that  it  was  “okay”  to  be  myself  and  to  learn  in 
my  own  way. 

These  two  students  are  giving  us  good  advice.  They  are  establishing  a  genuine  purpose  for 
assessing  learning  l)ackground.  Knowing  how  individual  students  learn  helps  you  to  make 
decisions  about  the  curriculum  and  learning  climate  that  will  benefit  each  one.  Learning  will 
be  more  likely  to  occur  when  you  bring  students  into  the  curriculum  by  matching  classroom 
curriculum  and  climate  to  their  needs. 
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The  most  important  instruments  for  assessing  learning  background  are  your  own  eyes  and 
ears.  Use  every  opportunity  to  watch  and  listen  to  your  students.  They  will  reveal  to  you 
much  of  what  you  need  to  know. 

In  Stage  One  in  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials,  you  will  find  four  types  of 
instruments  to  help  assess  the  learning  background  of  your  students.  The  first  is  a  set  of 
interview  questions  accompanied  by  suggestions  for  their  use.  The  second  is  a  set  of  self- 
assessment  instruments  and  suggestions  for  their  use.  The  third  is  a  set  of  self-assessment 
targets,  and  the  fourth  is  a  teacher  questionnaire.  All  of  these  instruments  will  reveal  valuable 
information  about  your  students.  Stage  One  activities  are  also  included  at  the  beginning 
of  each  curriculum  resource  unit. 

Stage  One:  Assessing  Learning  Background  involves  taking  the  time  to  assess  where 
students  are  and  what  they  are  like  when  they  enter  the  curriculum.  This  helps  to  clarify 
goals  for  the  individual  student. 

Awareness  of  your  students’  individuality  leads  to  a  broadening  of  your  approaches.  After 
assessing  learning  background,  look  carefully  at  the  program.  Examine  curriculum  content, 
teaching  strategies,  student  activities,  and  assessment  and  evaluation  practices.  Determine 
whether  the  program  needs  to  be  adjusted  or  modified  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  particular 
learners.  The  pages  that  follow  provide  some  specific  strategies  for  helping  make  necessary 
adjustments. 

You  cannot  always  achieve  a  perfect  match  between  teaching  style,  students,  and  program, 
but  you  can  try  to  understand  differences  and  make  adjustments  where  possible.  A  curricu¬ 
lum  that  includes  variety,  active  participation,  and  choices  generates  more  investment  in  and 
commitment  to  learning. 

In  conclusion,  assessing  learning  background  is  the  first  step  in  a  process  that  inevitably  leads 
to  assessment  of  curriculum  and  teaching  practices.  Such  assessment  is  positive;  it  establishes 
an  inviting  learning  climate  for  teachers  and  students  and  optimizes  the  opportunities  for 
individual  progress  and  achievement. 
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Adapting  the  Program  to  the  Learners 

Asking  the  following  question  is  a  key  step  towards  adapting  program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  specific  group  of  students: 

Will  this  unit  meet  the  needs  of  these  students  at  this  time? 

Will  this  unit  utilize  the  strengths  of  these  students? 

Making  Adjustments  in  Curriculum 

At  times,  you  may  feel  the  need  to  vary  the  content  of  the  curriculum.  Your  students  may 
show  significant  interest  in  a  particular  topic.  They  may  lack  sufficient  prior  knowledge 
or  experience  to  be  able  to  make  sense  of  what  they  are  being  asked  to  learn.  They  may 
have  difficulty  dealing  with  abstract  material,  or  they  may  even  feel  that  certain  topics  are 
irrelevant. 

Use  different  resources,  or  provide  a  variety  of  resources  from  which  students  can  choose, 
fnvite  students  to  introduce  their  own  ideas,  experiences,  and  materials  into  the  curriculum. 
Find  out  what  aspects  of  the  curriculum  they  are  already  familiar  with.  Begin  there.  Con¬ 
sider  starting  with  a  different  topic  if  it  seems  more  relevant  than  the  one  you  had  planned. 
Vary  the  breadth  and  the  depth  according  to  student  interest,  response,  and  motivation. 
Vary  the  pace  if  necessary.  Change  the  content  of  the  curriculum  to  meet  your  students’ 
needs. 

Making  Adjustments  in  Teaching  Strategies 

At  times,  you  may  want  to  try  out  some  new  teaching  strategies.  Think  of  yourself  as  coach 
and  facilitator  of  your  students’  learning.  Let  students  learn  in  a  variety  of  ways:  visually, 
orally,  by  writing,  by  doing,  and  with  concrete  examples  and  materials.  Vary  your  teaching 
strategies  to  provide  more  opportunities  for  observing  students  in  different  situations.  When 
you  look  over  a  unit,  try  to  build  in  opportunities  for  different  types  of  teaching  and  learning 
experiences:  large  group,  small  group,  individual,  and  partner  situations.  Be  prepared  to 
shorten  or  lengthen  the  unit  as  required. 

Making  Adjustments  in  Student  Activities 

When  you  offer  students  a  variety  of  activities  and  ways  of  learning,  they  are  more  likely 
to  learn.  Provide  a  broad  range  of  activities:  small  group  learning,  drama  and  role-playing, 
independent  work  and  research,  reading,  writing,  speaking,  listening,  viewing,  learning  in  the 
community,  and  projects.  Make  the  student  activities  as  authentic  and  natural  as  possible. 
Provide  opportunities  for  students  to  demonstrate  their  learning  to  a  real  audience.  Vary 
the  breadth,  depth,  and  number  of  activities  according  to  the  needs  of  individual  students. 
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Making  Adjustments  in  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

Assess  and  evaluate  according  to  individual  needs.  Take  time  to  teach  students  about  as¬ 
sessment  and  evaluation.  Share  with  them  the  criteria  to  be  observed.  Show  them  how  the 
checklists  and  targets  work.  Involve  them  in  determining  how  their  progress  and  achieve¬ 
ment  will  be  evaluated.  Some  students  will  need  to  focus  on  one  specific  criterion;  others 
may  focus  on  several  criteria  at  a  time.  Remind  students  that  their  individual  progress  is 
important. 

Provide  frequent  opportunities  for  self  and  peer  assessment.  Encourage  students  to  evaluate 
the  processes  of  learning  as  well  as  the  work  produced.  Use  projects,  demonstrations,  pre¬ 
sentations,  tests,  and  examinations  for  summative  evaluation.  Make  summative  evaluation 
worth  no  more  than  25  per  cent.  Allow  some  flexibility  by  varying  the  time  required  if 
necessary.  Think  about  alternative  locations  for  examinations. 

Making  Adjustments  to  a  Theme  Unit  or  Program 

The  chart  on  the  next  page  is  provided  for  your  convenience.  Initially  you  may  find  it  helpful. 
As  you  gain  experience  in  adjusting  program,  you  may  no  longer  wish  to  use  it. 
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Program  Adjustment 
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stage  Two 


Ongoing  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

The  Power  of  Observation 

Stage  Two  instruments  encourage  you  to  assess  and  evaluate  students  on  an  ongoing  basis 
by  observing  them  in  a  variety  of  activities  and  situations.  It  is  important  to  make  many 
observations  over  a  significant  period  of  time  and  in  many  different  learning  situations  before 
evaluating  the  progress  that  a  student  has  made.  Eventually,  through  ongoing  observation, 
you  will  develop  a  “whole  picture”  of  the  student  as  learner. 

The  use  of  ongoing  assessment  and  evaluation  enables  students  to  demonstrate  what  they 
do  know  and  can  do,  as  opposed  to  written  end-of-unit  tests  which  often  demonstrate  what 
they  don’t  know  and  cannot  do.  This  shift  in  emphasis  is  particularly  important  in  Basic 
Level  programs. 

Students  who  are  given  opportunities  to  assess  and  evaluate  their  own  progress  and  that 
of  their  peers  will  gradually  develop  an  emerging  sense  of  their  own  strengths  and  needs, 
identity,  and  self-worth.  Thus,  the  integration  of  ongoing  assessment  and  evaluation  with 
daily  curriculum  provides  a  powerful  tool  to  enhance  learning. 

Observation  provides  a  strong  link  connecting  assessment,  evaluation,  and  curriculum.  The 
sample  theme  units  in  this  Basic  English  OAIP  provide  guides  to  assessment  to  help  you 
decide  what  might  be  observed  during  a  given  activity.  Each  guide  suggests  areas  to  be 
assessed,  as  well  as  specific  criteria  and  indicators  that  could  be  observed. 


Areas  to  Be  Assessed 


The  areas  to  be  assessed  and  evaluated  correspond  to  the  areas  specified  in  English:  Cur¬ 
riculum  Guideline,  1987: 

Work  and  Study  Habits/Independent  Learning 

Oral  Language  (Small  Group  Learning,  Speaking,  and  Listening) 

Writing 

A  student’s  progress  in  work  and  study  habits  will  inevitably  lead  to  growing  independence 
in  learning.  Thus,  this  area  will  simply  be  referred  to  as  work  and  study  habits.  All  of  the 
sample  curriculum  resource  units  provide  activities  and  projects  that  encourage  independent 
learning. 
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Work  and  Study  Habits 


When  students  experience  success,  the  success  is  often  attributed  to  positive  attitudes  and 
effective  work  and  study  habits.  In  turn,  failure  is  often  attributed  to  poor  attitudes  and 
ineffective  work  and  study  habits.  You  can  help  students  see  and  understand  this  vital 
relationship.  When  you  take  the  time  to  assess  these  attitudes  and  to  talk  about  them  with 
students,  young  people  begin  to  see  the  impact  of  their  attitudes  on  learning.  Such  teaching, 
aimed  at  helping  learners  know  themselves  better,  is  essential  to  their  development. 

When  you  are  working  closely  with  students,  you  observe  them.  Do  they  attend  regularly? 
Are  they  on  time?  Are  they  enthusiastic?  Do  they  work  co-operatively?  Do  they  work 
independently?  Are  they  reliable?  Do  they  meet  deadlines?  Answering  these  kinds  of 
questions  helps  you  to  build  a  profile  of  each  student. 

The  Self-Assessment  Target  for  Work  and  Study  Habits  (Assessment  Strategies 
and  Materials,  Stage  One,  page  45)  provides  for  self-assessment.  It  identifies  ten  key 
characteristics  directly  affecting  success  in  school  and  in  work  situations.  Students  should 
be  encouraged  to  assess  their  own  work  and  study  habits  early  in  a  term.  By  doing  so,  they 
will  identify  their  own  areas  of  strength  and  need.  This  information  is  useful  for  targeting 
areas  for  improvement  and  for  setting  goals.  The  sooner  such  assessment  occurs,  and  the 
more  often  it  is  referred  to  throughout  the  term,  the  more  effective  it  will  be. 

You  may  work  with  individual  students  to  select  two  or  three  characteristics  from  the  wheel, 
or  you  may  prefer  to  work  with  the  entire  class  to  develop  certain  work  and  study  habits 
with  everyone.  Students  will  find  it  frustrating  to  be  expected  to  improve  in  all  ten  criteria. 
Help  them  to  target  two  or  three  criteria  for  improvement. 

Once  goals  for  improvement  have  been  established,  assessment  should  be  ongoing  throughout 
the  curriculum.  Always  encourage  students  to  participate  in  ongoing  self  and  peer  assessment 
of  work  and  study  habits.  When  they  see  for  themselves  the  vital  link  between  work  and 
study  habits  and  success  or  failure,  they  will  be  more  likely  to  progress. 


See  Stage  One,  page  45  of  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials,  for  a  self- 
assessment  target  for  work  and  study  habits. 

See  Stage  Two,  pages  61-64  of  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials,  for 
suggested  contexts,  criteria,  and  indicators  for  the  assessment  of  work  and  study 
habits. 

See  the  guides  to  assessment  within  each  curriculum  resource  unit. 


Small  Group  Learning 

Small  Group  Learning  is  a  strategy  which  English:  Curriculum  Guideline,  1987  identifies  as 
“a  fundamental  activity  of  Ontario’s  English  language  arts  curriculum”  (page  25). 
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Purposeful  talk  in  small  groups  can  enhance  many  of  the  activities  that  take  place  in  the 
English  classroom.  Small  group  learning  encourages  the  expression  of  ideas,  opinions,  and 
feelings.  Through  small  groups,  students  learn  to  listen  to  and  support  each  other’s  con¬ 
tributions.  The  relatively  secure  environment  of  a  small  group  encourages  exploratory  talk 
in  which  students  move  towards  an  understanding  of  both  their  own  meanings  and  those 
of  others.  Finally,  although  the  teacher  frequently  provides  the  focus  or  framework  for  the 
discussion,  the  students’  voices  are  central.  It  is  their  understanding,  their  strategies,  and 
their  language  through  which  learning  takes  place. 

Assessment  and  evaluation  of  small  group  learning  should  be  based  on  such  criteria  as  stu¬ 
dents’  attitudes  towards  themselves  and  others,  their  participation  in  group  talk,  their  ability 
to  adopt  a  variety  of  roles,  their  contribution  to  the  group,  their  response  to  what  others 
say,  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  whole  group. 

The  suggestions  which  follow  may  help  you  use  small  group  learning  more  effectively. 

Suggestions  for  Effective  Small  Group  Learning 

1.  When  you  introduce  an  activity  for  small  group  learning,  make  sure  that  the  purpose 
of  the  group  is  clear  and  that  students  understand  what  is  expected. 

2.  Make  the  purpose  of  the  group  as  natural  and  authentic  as  possible.  If  students  think 
that  the  activity  is  an  artificial  exercise,  they  will  not  get  truly  involved.  When  they 
see  group  work  as  a  true  learning  experience,  they  will  be  more  committed  to  success. 

3.  Sometimes  it  is  better  to  let  students  choose  partners;  at  other  times,  you  will  need  to 
compose  the  groups.  Generally  speaking,  three  or  five  students  can  work  well  together. 
Having  students  work  with  a  variety  of  their  peers  is  usually  a  good  idea. 

4.  Discuss  with  students  what  a  good  group  is  and  how  it  functions.  When  they  under¬ 
stand  the  goals  of  small  group  learning,  and  feel  familiar  with  the  criteria  and  indicators 
of  good  groups,  they  may  feel  less  reticent.  Build  their  confidence  in  small  steps.  Try  a 
variety  of  different  situations,  purposes,  sizes,  and  settings.  Help  students  to  see  that 
they  already  know  a  lot  about  working  in  groups.  Assure  them  that  you  don’t  want 
to  observe  all  of  the  criteria  at  any  one  time.  It  may  be  beneficial  to  strive  for  a  more 
positive  attitude  at  first. 

5.  Provide  frequent  opportunities  for  students  to  discuss  and  share  personal  experiences 
and  to  explore  ideas.  It  is  important  that  their  own  experiences  are  valued  as  legitimate 
curriculum  content. 

6.  Once  students’  confidence  in  their  own  voices  is  established,  use  small  group  learning 
to  reinforce  the  reading  and  writing.  Use  small  group  learning  as  one  way  into  a  unit. 
Group  talk  will  bring  out  very  quickly  what  students  already  know. 
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See  Stage  One,  page  48  of  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials,  for  a  self- 
assessment  target  for  small  group  learning. 

See  Stage  Two,  pages  70-72  of  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials,  for  sug¬ 
gested  contexts,  criteria,  and  indicators  for  the  assessment  of  small  group  learning. 
See  the  guides  to  assessment  within  each  curriculum  resource  unit. 


Speaking  and  Listening 

Speaking  and  Listening  activities  range  from  informal,  unstructured  situations,  like  asking 
and  answering  questions,  brainstorming,  and  telephone  conversations,  to  more  formal  and 
structured  kinds  of  speaking  such  as  class  presentations,  interviews,  and  rehearsed  drama. 
To  distinguish  speaking  from  the  kind  of  talk  that  occurs  in  small  group  learning,  the  criteria 
and  indicators  for  “Speaking”  tend  to  refer  to  the  more  formal  oral  language  activities  such 
as  giving  a  presentation  or  speaking  to  a  group  or  class.  This  type  of  speaking  usually 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  or  rehearsal.  Some  of  the  criteria  and  indicators 
for  “Small  Group  Learning”  may  also  be  useful  for  assessing  and  evaluating  speaking. 

If  students  are  to  speak  and  listen  with  growing  effectiveness,  they  must  feel  a  sense  of 
commitment  to  what  they  are  being  asked  to  do.  Create  natural  and  authentic  contexts  for 
oral  language.  Whenever  possible,  a  real  purpose  and  a  real  audience  should  be  present.  Such 
contexts  as  preparing  and  delivering  announcements  over  the  school  P.A.  system,  telephoning 
businesses  and  services  to  obtain  information,  telling  stories  to  children  at  a  neighbouring 
school,  and  introducing  and  thanking  guests  are  all  natural  and  authentic  language  contexts. 
In  such  situations,  students  will  have  no  difficulty  appreciating  the  need  for  effective  speaking 
and  listening. 

The  assessment  of  listening  is  more  difficult  than  the  assessment  of  speaking.  Students  can 
only  demonstrate  indirectly  how  well  they  are  listening.  Although  their  response  to  what  is 
said  provides  a  clue  as  to  whether  or  not  they  are  listening,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  tell. 
Some  students  may  appear  not  to  be  listening  when  in  fact  they  are;  other  students  appear 
to  be  listening  while  in  fact  they  are  not.  Some  people  believe  that  you  can  test  listening 
by  observing  whether  students  follow  spoken  instructions.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  always 
true.  As  you  know,  there  are  times  when  a  student  hears  instructions,  but  for  a  multitude 
of  reasons,  chooses  not  to  follow  them.  Regardless  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  listening 
assessment,  it  is  important  to  foster  an  awareness  of  good  listening  skills. 


See  Stage  One,  pages  46  and  47  in  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials,  for 
self-assessment  targets  for  speaking  and  for  listening. 

See  Stage  Two,  pages  65-69  in  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials,  for  sug¬ 
gested  contexts,  criteria,  and  indicators  for  the  assessment  of  speaking  and  of  listening. 
See  the  guides  to  assessment  within  each  curriculum  resource  unit. 
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Writing 


Assessment,  like  all  teaching,  should  help  students  to  learn.  When  assessing  writing,  recog¬ 
nize,  acknowledge,  and  praise  the  achievement  of  students  and  provide  support  and  direction 
in  those  areas  where  they  are  experiencing  difficulty.  Rather  than  focus  on  surface  features 
such  as  spelling,  grammar,  and  punctuation,  look  deeper  to  determine  how  successfully  a 
student  is  committing  thoughts  to  paper.  Ask  such  questions  as: 

Does  the  piece  of  writing  convey  the  meaning  which  the  student  intended? 

Does  the  writing  reflect  a  sense  of  commitment  to  the  meaning? 

To  answer  these  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  assess  writing  over  time.  First,  you  can  observe 
the  writer  and  the  writing  in  the  classroom.  When  students  do  most  of  their  writing  in  class, 
you  can  observe  carefully  and  interact  with  them.  By  observing  students  as  they  write,  you 
can  differentiate  between  mistakes  caused  by  carelessness  and  those  caused  by  ignorance. 

Secondly,  you  can  observe  the  writer  and  the  writing  during  conferences  over  a  particular 
piece  of  work.  Don’t  take  home  piles  of  student  work  and  write  detailed  comments  that 
your  students  may  not  read.  Instead,  encourage  students  to  select  one  piece  of  writing  to  be 
discussed  in  conference  with  you.  When  students  make  this  initial  selection,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  committed  to  improving  that  piece.  In  such  conferences,  emphasize  meaning 
rather  than  accuracy.  Too  much  emphasis  on  accuracy  may  inhibit  rather  than  encourage 
further  efforts  to  write. 

Thirdly,  writing  assessment  also  occurs  when  you  confer  with  the  student  to  review  all  of 
the  contents  of  the  writing  folder.  By  comparing  pieces  of  writing  done  early  in  the  term 
with  those  done  later,  you  and  the  student  should  be  able  to  see  progress. 

The  assessment  information  gathered  as  students  write  in  class,  during  individual  confer¬ 
ences,  and  in  writing  folder  reviews  will  enable  you  to  formulate  a  mark  that  will  be  a  true 
reflection  of  the  student’s  progress  over  time. 

The  suggestions  which  follow  will  help  you  design  a  more  effective  writing  program. 
Suggestions  for  an  Effective  Writing  Program 

1.  Offer  students  a  wide  variety  of  topics. 

2.  Suggest  meaningful  contexts  in  which  students  can  develop  their  own  topics  and  express 
their  own  ideas. 

3.  Discuss  your  assessment  with  the  student. 

4.  Establish  collaboratively  some  goals  for  improvement. 
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5.  Invite  students  to  select  one  piece  of  work  each  week  for  you  to  assess  in  a  writing 
conference. 

6.  Refrain  from  placing  a  numerical  mark  on  each  piece  of  writing.  Instead,  provide 
plenty  of  feedback,  pointing  out  strengths  and  making  suggestions  for  improvement. 
Some  teachers  may  claim  that  students  are  unwilling  to  write  unless  they  receive  a 
mark  for  every  piece  of  work  produced,  but  a  mark  is  not  the  only  reinforcement  they 
desire.  Students  will  write,  provided  there  is  a  real  audience,  one  that  responds  to  their 
writing.  Sensitively  written  or  spoken  comments  addressed  to  a  student  in  a  personal 
way  are  intrinsically  more  rewarding  than  marks. 

7.  Periodically  evaluate  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  either  by  reviewing  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  student’s  writing  folder,  or  by  comparing  several  pieces  of  work  selected 
by  the  student.  Marks  received  during  these  reviews  will  be  more  meaningful  to  the 
student. 

8.  Try  the  following  strategy  for  initiating  a  writing  program.  Begin  the  semester  by 
having  all  students  complete  some  open-ended  sentences  dealing  with  their  interests, 
likes,  and  dislikes.  (Some  sentences  which  could  be  used  for  this  activity  appear  on 
pages  26,  30,  and  34-38  of  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials.)  Then,  as  you 
read  their  sentence-completions,  write  each  student  a  personal  letter,  responding  to 
and  commenting  on  what  s/he  has  written.  End  each  letter  with  an  invitation  to  the 
student  to  reply.  Through  your  written  response  and  invitation,  you  will  be  initiating 
the  practice  of  letter-writing.  Students  who  begin  by  writing  very  little  will  probably 
write  a  great  deal  by  the  end  of  the  semester. 


See  Stage  One,  page  49  of  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials,  for  a  self- 
assessment  target  for  writing. 

See  Stage  Two,  pages  73-75  of  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials,  for  sug¬ 
gested  contexts,  criteria,  and  indicators  for  the  assessment  of  writing. 

See  the  guides  to  assessment  within  each  curriculum  resource  unit. 
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stage  Three 


Summative  Tests,  Examinations,  and  Projects 

Summative  Evaluation 

Summative  evaluation  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  synthesize,  demonstrate,  and 
apply  what  they  have  learned.  The  most  important  purpose  of  summative  evaluation  is  to 
determine  to  what  extent  students  have  internalized  their  learning  and  to  what  extent  they 
are  able  to  reflect  on  and  demonstrate  that  learning. 

Traditionally,  tests  and  examinations  require  students  to  memorize  curriculum  content  in 
preparation  for  recalling  factual  knowledge  on  paper.  Many  students  have  difficulty  mem¬ 
orizing  curriculum  content.  Thus,  this  Basic  English  OAIP  provides  sample  questions 
and  projects  which  require  students  to  synthesize,  demonstrate,  and  apply  what  they  have 
learned  to  new  situations  and  to  unfamiliar  texts.  In  many  cases,  they  require  students  to 
use  authentic  and  natural  language  contexts.  These  samples  provide  students  with  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  demonstrate  what  they  have  learned,  not  only  by  writing,  but  also  by  speaking, 
listening,  reading,  viewing,  and  presenting.  The  samples  can  be  used  either  in  a  traditional 
examination  setting  or  in  a  more  natural  language  context. 

Tests  and  Examinations 

Two  statements  from  English:  Curriculum  Guideline,  1987  are  particularly  useful  in  devel¬ 
oping  instruments  for  summative  evaluation: 

. . .  examinations  are  defined  as  demonstrations  or  applications,  under  time  and 
place  constraints,  of  the  skills  and  knowledge  learned  in  the  English  program. 

. . .  they  come  at  the  end  of  a  significant  portion  or  unit  of  a  course,  or  at  the 
end  of  the  course,  (page  11) 

and 

Summative  tests  or  examinations  may  be  oral,  written,  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  (including  performance),  or  a  combination  of  these,  (page  11) 


By  stating  that  practical  demonstrations  and  performance  are  valid  types  of  summative 
evaluation,  the  guideline  invites  us  to  broaden  our  perspective  of  tests  and  examinations. 

Traditionally,  examinations  are  written  in  the  silence  of  a  school  gymnasium,  under  controlled 
circumstances,  after  learning  has  occurred.  In  Basic  Level  programs,  tests  and  examinations 
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designed  on  such  patterns  have  limited  usefulness.  In  fact,  they  may  be  somewhat  destructive 
to  many  students.  Instead  of  establishing  conditions  within  which  students  will  succeed,  the 
traditional  approach  may  build  in  failure.  Rather  than  making  the  exam  optional,  it  is  a 
better  idea  to  broaden  our  vision  of  what  an  examination  might  be. 

Most  schools  that  we  visited  in  our  research  for  this  project  did  not  want  to  eliminate 
examinations.  They  felt  that  all  students  benefited  from  opportunities  to  synthesize  and 
integrate  their  learning,  and  to  demonstrate  that  learning  in  some  way. 

One  interesting  strategy  being  used  in  some  schools  is  a  “stations  ’  approach  to  examinations. 
A  stations  examination  may  take  place  over  several  days  and  involve  the  student  in  a 
variety  of  activities.  The  first  station  may  be  a  word  processor  where  the  student  sits  down 
and  composes  a  piece  of  writing.  Depending  on  what  has  been  taught,  the  student  may  work 
through  several  drafts  and  produce  a  polished  piece  of  writing.  The  second  station  could 
be  an  interview  in  role,  with  the  teacher  acting  as  the  interviewer.  The  third  station  may 
be  a  small  group  discussion  in  which  the  student  joins  several  peers  for  a  short,  round-table 
discussion. 

Stations  examinations  are  already  in  use  in  some  schools.  One  limitation  is  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  enough  teachers  to  serve  as  evaluators  at  each  of  the  stations.  There  may  also  be 
some  timetabling  problems  when  one  examination  is  run  over  several  days.  Although  these 
are  valid  concerns,  this  approach  does  provide  a  form  of  summative  evaluation  in  English 
which  is  an  authentic  language  experience,  as  opposed  to  the  artificiality  of  a  ninety-minute 
written  exercise  in  the  gymnasium.  Although  “stations”  examinations  may  pose  timetabling 
problems,  it  is  an  approach  worth  striving  toward. 

Projects 

A  summative  project  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to  synthesize,  demonstrate,  and 
apply  what  they  have  learned.  Projects  may  be  completed  by  individuals,  partners,  small 
groups,  or  whole  classes. 

Each  theme  unit  in  this  pool  includes  projects  or  activities  that  could  serve  as  summative 
evaluation  for  the  unit.  This  summative  evaluation  is  not  an  “add  on,”  or  an  afterthought. 
Instead,  it  is  integrated  with  learning,  and  is  a  way  of  demonstrating  and  applying  learning. 


See  Stage  Three,  pages  97-111  of  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials,  for 
sample  tests,  examinations,  and  projects,  and  page  113  for  a  guide  to  evaluation. 

See  Stage  Three  of  each  theme  unit  for  sample  tests,  examinations,  and  projects 
and  guides  to  evaluation. 
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stage  Four 


Reporting  Student  Progress  and  Achievement 

The  Reporting  Profile 

In  Stage  One,  you  gather  information  about  your  students  and  target  with  them  areas  for 
improvement.  In  Stage  Two,  you  assess  and  then  evaluate  your  students’  ongoing  progress 
in  English.  In  Stage  Three,  their  summative  achievements  are  evaluated.  Stage  Four 
brings  together  all  of  the  information.  Stage  Four  involves  completing  a  reporting  profile 
(see  pages  30-31)  to  be  shared  with  students,  and  their  parents/guardians.  This  profile 
provides  not  only  a  percentage  mark,  but  also  a  complete  picture  of  a  student’s  progress  and 
achievement  in  the  four  areas  of  the  English  curriculum. 

English:  Cxirriculum  Guideline,  provides  a  formula  for  evaluation.  The  reporting  profile 
simplifies  that  formula  by  allocating  an  equal  percentage  (25  per  cent)  to  each  of  the  four 
areas.  Each  area  is  represented  by  one  quadrant  of  the  reporting  profile. 


AREA  TO  BE  EVALUATED 

ENGLISH 

GUIDELINE 

BASIC 

ENGLISH  OAIP 

Writing  as  Process 

20  -  30  % 

25  % 

Small  Group  or  Interactive  Learning 
and  Speaking  and  Listening 

20  -  30  % 

25  % 

Work  and  Study  Habits  and 
Independent  Learning 

20  -  30  % 

25  % 

Summative  Tests  or  Examinations 

20  -  30  % 

25  % 

Total 

100  % 

100  % 

There  are  several  benefits  to  the  reporting  profile.  First,  students  and  their  parents  see 
that  the  English  mark  was  determined  through  a  combination  of  ongoing  assessment  and 
summative  evaluation.  Secondly,  they  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  student’s  progress  and 
achievement  in  the  four  areas  of  the  English  curriculum  as  represented  by  the  four  quadrants 
on  the  reporting  profile.  Thirdly,  there  is  room  for  anecdotal  comments.  This  information 
provides  a  healthy  foundation  on  which  to  base  recommendations  for  the  student’s  future. 
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A  blank  reporting  profile  is  included  here,  as  well  as  on  pages  118-119  in  Stage 
Four  of  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials.  Each  curriculum  resource 
unit  also  includes  its  own  specific  reporting  profile.  When  using  this  reporting 
profile,  the  second  page  should  be  printed  on  the  back  of  the  first  page. 

A  sample  completed  profile  is  provided  in  the  Appendix  to  Assessment 
Strategies  and  Materials  (pages  140-141). 
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Reporting  Profile 


Name:  _  Grade:  - - 

School:  _  Teacher:  - 

Attendance  from  _  to  - 

Number  of  classes  in  English:  _  Number  of  classes  absent: 
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Teacher’s  Comments: 


Signature: 


Student’s  Comments: 


Signature: 


Parent/Guardian’s  Comments: 


Signature: 
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Curriculum  Resource  Units 


Introduction 


Curriculum  resource  units  are  provided  with  the  Basic  English  OAIP  to  provide  models 
of  how  assessment  and  evaluation  can  be  integrated  with  daily  teaching. 

Most  units  provide  activities  that  centre  around  a  particular  theme.  All  activities  have 
been  field-tested.  Some  teachers  use  the  activities  exactly  as  described,  and  in  the  order 
presented.  Others  select  only  those  activities  that  correspond  with  their  own  teaching  style 
and  the  needs  and  interests  of  their  classes. 

These  units  are  presented  to  you  as  a  resource.  As  such,  they  should  not  be  perceived  as  an 
end  in  themselves.  Instead,  use  the  activities  to  fuel  your  own  imagination  and  creativity. 
Put  yourself  into  the  driver’s  seat.  Select  or  reject  activities,  add  to  or  delete  from  them, 
edit,  revise,  and  extend  them.  Do  whatever  you  need  to  do  to  make  these  units  relevant, 
interesting,  and  engaging  for  your  own  classes. 

The  Basic  English  OAIP  provides  eight  curriculum  resource  units  which  are  specific  to 
grade  levels.  It  also  provides  three  units  which  may  be  used  in  any  grade. 

Each  unit  provides  interesting  activities,  instructions,  resources,  and  guides  to  assessment. 
Many  of  the  units  involve  drama  and  role-play  activities. 

The  time  recommended  for  most  units  is  twenty  to  thirty  hours,  or  four  to  six  weeks. 
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Descriptions  of  Curriculum  Resource  Units 


Grade  9 


Grade  10 


Grade  11 


Grade  12 


Any  Grade 


Basic  English  OAIP 


HORROR 

This  unit  encourages  students  to  extend  their  awareness  of  what  horror 
is  all  about,  and  to  consider  why  people  are  so  drawn  to  horror. 

CHALLENGES 

This  unit  encourages  students  to  consider  how  people  set  challenges  for 
themselves  and  overcome  obstacles  in  their  lives. 

CRIME  AND  CONSEQUENCES 

This  unit  focusses  students’  attention  on  choices,  consequences,  and  the 
law. 

WHEELS 

This  unit  deals  with  issues  related  to  automobiles,  including  safety, 
consumerism,  and  responsibility. 

CHILDREN’S  LITERATURE 

This  unit  encourages  students  to  consider  their  own  experiences  as  read¬ 
ers,  and  engages  students  in  storytelling  and  story  writing. 

OUR  MYSTERIOUS  WORLD 

This  unit  is  a  collection  of  activities  to  generate  student  reading  and 
writing  about  both  fictional  and  real  mysteries. 

RELATIONSHIPS 

This  unit  deals  with  relationships  between  people  as  portrayed  through 
what  we  read,  what  we  view,  and  what  we  hear. 

OLD  AGE 

This  unit  examines  some  of  our  misconceptions  about  old  age,  and  en¬ 
courages  students  to  broaden  their  understanding  of  the  aging  process. 

VIDEO  PRODUCTION/ WORK  EXPERIENCE 

This  unit  provides  ideas  for  how  to  use  a  video  camera  in  the  classroom. 

CLOZE  ENCOUNTERS  UNLIMITED 

This  unit  integrates  reading,  writing,  and  language  study  by  providing 
computer  activities  to  be  done  collaboratively. 

USING  DRAMA  IN  THE  ENGLISH  CLASSROOM 

This  guide  provides  teachers  with  ideas  for  incorporating  drama  into 
the  English  classroom. 


Questions  Teachers  Ask 
about  Using  the  Curriculum  Resource  Units 


Why  does  this  Basic  English  OAIP  include  Curriculum  Resource 
Units? 


There  are  two  reasons  for  providing  curriculum  resource  units  with  this  Basic  English 
OAIP.  They  provide  vehicles  for  the  assessment  and  evaluation  approaches  on  which  this 
Ontario  Assessment  Instrument  Pool  is  based.  They  also  model  good  curriculum  which  will 
engage  students  in  a  variety  of  activities  involving  language,  literature,  and  media. 


How  do  the  Curriculum  Resource  Units  relate  to  the  Handbook  and 
Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials? 


The  Handbook  provides  the  rationale  and  key  principles  for  assessment  and  evaluation.  It 
also  outlines  each  of  the  four  stages  of  assessment  and  evaluation  on  which  the  pool  is  built. 

Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials,  organized  in  four  stages,  provides  resources  for 
ongoing  assessment  and  summative  evaluation  of  your  students’  progress  and  achievement. 

The  curriculum  resource  units,  also  organized  in  four  stages,  provide  curriculum  activities 
as  vehicles  for  that  assessment  and  evaluation. 


How  should  these  Curriculum  Resource  Units  be  incorporated  into 
existing  English  programs? 


These  units  are  not  intended  to  replace  what  you  are  already  doing  in  your  classroom.  They 
are  resources  only. 

Feel  free  to  incorporate  any  of  the  units  as  part  ol  your  English  program.  Select  from  the 
units  the  activities  which  appeal  to  you  and  your  students.  Apply  any  of  the  suggested 
teaching  and  learning  strategies  to  your  own  curriculum. 
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It  is  recommended  that  units  be  used  at  the  grade  level  suggested  to  avoid  duplication  of 
content  in  successive  grades. 


H  ow  do  the  activities  in  the  Curriculum  Resource  Units  assess  and 
evaluate  Progress  and  Achievement? 


The  curriculum  resource  units  provide  activities  to  engage  your  students  in  the  processes 
of  learning.  These  activities  provide  you  with  opportunities  to  observe  your  students  as 
they  learn.  The  pattern  of  observations  which  you  make  over  several  weeks  provides  the 
information  you  need  to  evaluate  progress. 

Each  activity  in  Stage  One  and  Stage  Two  of  the  curriculum  resource  units  includes  a 
guide  to  assessment.  A  sample  follows.  The  guide  identifies  the  areas  of  the  curriculum 
which  the  activity  involves  (Work  and  Study  Habits,  Small  Group  Learning,  Speaking  and 
Listening,  and  Writing.)  It  also  suggests  criteria  and  indicators  on  which  to  focus  your 
observation  of  these  areas.  If  you  intend  to  use  the  guide  as  a  checklist  for  evaluating  an 
activity,  be  sure  that  students  understand  the  criteria  and  indicators  you  choose. 

Each  activity  in  Stage  Three  of  the  curriculum  resource  units  includes  a  guide  to  summative 
evaluation.  See  the  sample  on  page  40.  The  guide  to  summative  evaluation  provides  room 
to  identify  the  target  areas  and  criteria  to  be  evaluated,  to  record  a  mark  and  comment  for 
each  area,  and  to  record  a  total  mark. 
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Guide  to  Assessment 


CRITERIA 


INDICATORS 


WORK  AND  STUDY  HABITS 

EFFORT  Does  the  student: 

(a)  work  consistently? 

(b)  seek  help  when  necessary? 

DEPENDABILITY  Does  the  student: 

(a)  come  to  class  prepared? 

(b)  meet  commitments? 

SPEAKING  AND  LISTENING 

ATTITUDE  Does  the  student  show: 

(a)  a  willingness  to  volunteer? 

(b)  a  willingness  to  listen? 

ORGANIZATION  Is  the  presentation: 

(a)  clearly,  effectively  organized? 

SMALL  GROUP  LEARNING 

CO-OPERATION/INTERACTION  Does  the  student: 

(a)  listen  to  and  evaluate  the  views  of  others? 

WRITING 

COMPOSING  AND  CREATING  Does  the  writer: 

(a)  accept  advice  and  suggestions  for 
improvement? 
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Guide  to  Summative  Evaluation 


Name:  _  Date: 

Test,  Examination,  or  Project:  _ _ _ 


Target  Area 


Criteria 


Mark 

out 


Teacher’s 

Comments 


Work  and  Study  Habits 


Oral  Language 


Writing 


of  25 


Total  Mark: 

/75 

Summative  Mark: 

/25 

Student’s  Comments: 
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How  is  each  Curriculum  Resource  Unit  structured? 


In  the  introduction  to  each  unit  you  will  find  a  statement  of  focus  and  purposes  of  the 
unit.  You  will  also  find  suggestions  about  assessment  and  evaluation,  media,  oral  reading, 
extension  and  integration  activities,  and  journal  topics. 

After  the  introduction,  most  units  are  organized  on  the  four-stage  model  outlined  in  the 
Handbook  and  used  in  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials: 


Stage  One: 
Stage  Two: 
Stage  Three: 
Stage  Four: 


Assessing  Learning  Background 
Ongoing  Assessment  and  Evaluation 
Summative  Tests,  Examinations,  and  Projects 
Reporting  Progress  and  Achievement 


What  do  I  have  to  prepare  in  order  to  use  a  Curriculum  Resource 
Unit  effectively? 


1.  Read  the  Handbook  accompanying  the  pool  in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the 
four-stage  model  for  assessment  and  evaluation.  Most  units  are  based  on  the  same 
four  stages. 

2.  Read  through  the  unit  to  become  familiar  with  the  activities  and  resources. 

3.  Gather  and  prepare  literature  and  media  resources  that  you  will  need. 

4.  Select  and  adapt  activities  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  students.  Be  flexible. 

5.  If  you  are  hesitant  about  using  small-group  and  role-play  activities,  seek  the  advice  of 
teachers  who  frequently  use  these  strategies.  Other  sources  of  help  are  in  the  Hand¬ 
book,  the  Drama  Resource  Guide,  and  in  the  Collaborative  Learning  and  Drama  Pro¬ 
files  accompanying  English:  Curriculum  Guideline,  1987. 

6.  Prepare  checklists  for  recording  your  assessment.  Use  the  materials  provided  in  Stage 
Two  of  Assessment  Strategies  and  Materials,  or  design  your  own. 

7.  Share  the  purpose  of  each  activity  with  your  students.  Take  time  to  make  sure  they 
know  what  they  are  to  do,  and  why  they  are  to  do  it. 
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8.  Before  beginning  each  activity,  discuss  with  students  the  criteria  and  indicators  to  be 
observed.  Encourage  students  to  involve  themselves  in  peer-  and  self-assessment. 

9.  Remain  flexible  about  time.  If  an  activity  doesn’t  seem  to  be  working,  end  it.  If 
students  are  interested  and  involved,  extend  it. 

10.  Look  over  the  sample  tests,  examinations,  and  projects  for  ideas  on  designing  ways  for 
students  to  synthesize,  demonstrate,  and  apply  their  learning. 


What  resources  will  I  need  to  use  the  Curriculum  Resource  Units 
provided  in  this  Pool? 


Most  of  the  activities  are  designed  so  that  you  may  choose  the  resources  which  best  suit  your 
needs  and  the  needs  of  your  students.  Ask  your  school’s  teacher-librarian  to  read  through  a 
unit  and  to  help  you  select  appropriate  resources  available  in  your  school.  Materials  deemed 
essential  to  an  activity  are  provided  with  the  unit.  Many  units  also  include  suggestions  about 
appropriate  materials.  In  addition,  O.E.S.S.  (Ontario  Eucational  Software  Service)  software 
is  available  free  of  charge  through  the  computer  co-ordinator  or  consultant  in  each  board. 


How  is  each  activity  within  a  Curriculum  Resource  Unit  organized? 


Stage  One  and  Stage  Two  activities  are  organized  with  an  introduction,  instructions, 
guide  to  assessment,  and  necessary  resources. 

The  Introduction  informs  you  and  your  students  of  the  purposes  of  the  activity. 

The  Instructions  provide  step-by-step  procedures  for  you  and  for  your  students. 

The  Guide  to  Assessment  suggests  the  areas  of  the  curriculum,  the  specific  criteria,  and 
the  indicators  that  may  be  observed  while  students  are  engaged  in  this  activity. 

Resources  that  are  essential  to  an  activity  are  included.  Other  materials  to  supplement 
these  may  be  gathered  from  your  English  department,  your  school’s  resource  centre,  your 
local  library,  or  from  students’  homes. 

In  Stage  Three,  sample  tests,  examinations,  and  projects  are  presented  in  a  traditional 
format,  along  with  suggestions  for  adapting  them. 
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Many  of  the  Curriculum  Resource  Units  provide  summative  projects. 
Should  I  seek  the  help  of  our  teacher-librarian? 


Before  gathering  any  specific  resources  listed  or  recommended  with  the  unit,  contact  your 
teacher-librarian  in  the  resource  centre.  Ask  him/her  to  read  through  tlie  unit  and  to  let 
you  know  which  resources  are  currently  available  in  your  school  and  in  your  board.  Any 
resources  listed  within  the  unit  are  suggestions  only.  Together,  you  and  the  teacher-librarian 
can  effectively  individualize  the  unit’s  resources  and  activities  for  your  class. 

Share  the  observation/assessment  checklists  that  you  have  prepared.  Invite  your  teacher- 
librarian  to  assist  you  in  observing  the  students’  work  and  study  habits,  speaking,  listening, 
small  group  learning,  and  writing  while  students  are  in  the  resource  centre. 

Show  the  summative  projects  to  the  teacher-librarian.  Together  you  can  work  out  specific 
plans,  and  decide  how  students’  work  will  be  evaluated. 
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Reflecting  on  the  Effectiveness 
of  Curriculum  Resource  Units 


Good  assessment  involves  the  gathering  of  information,  not  only  about  students’  progress 
and  achievement,  but  also  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  program.  Such  assessment  is  crucial; 
the  information  helps  you  to  make  better,  more  informed  decisions  about  what  is  best  for 
your  students. 

The  questionnaires  in  this  section  will  help  you  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  a  curriculum 
resource  unit.  The  questions  are  based  on  statements  in  English:  Curriculum  Guideline, 
1987.  The  questionnaires  are  also  an  excellent  focus  for  discussion  with  colleagues  who  are 
teaching  the  same  course. 
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Evaluating  the  Opportunities  for  Oral  Language 


Students  need  many  opportunities  to  express  their  own  thoughts,  feelings,  and  ideas,  and  to 
listen  to  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  ideas  of  others.  As  they  speak  and  listen  more  frequently, 
they  consolidate  their  thinking  before  expressing  themselves  in  writing. 


YES 


Did  this  unit  provide  students  with  abundant 
opportunities  to: 

1.  respond  to  language,  literature,  and  media? 

2.  respond  to  the  ideas  of  others? 

3.  think,  feel,  exercise  their  imaginations,  and  make 
personal  judgements? 

4.  speak  clearly,  easily,  and  competently  for  many 
purposes? 

5.  interact  in  pairs,  small  groups,  and  as  a  class? 

6.  participate  in  conferences  with  the  teacher? 

7.  talk  with  other  people,  both  within  and  outside  of 
school? 

8.  speak  with  and  listen  to  one  another,  and  build 
self-confidence  and  self-esteem? 

9.  be  active  observers? 

10.  engage  in  both  receptive  language  activities  (listening, 
reading,  and  viewing)  and  expressive  language  activities 
(speaking,  writing,  and  acting)? 

11.  brainstorm  and  discuss  ideas  before  writing? 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


NO 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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Evaluating  the  Literature  Offered  within  a  Unit 


By  reading  and  responding  to  literature,  students  learn  to  express  their  own  thoughts,  ideas, 
and  feelings.  Use  the  questions  below  to  help  you  consider  the  effectiveness  of  the  literature 
offered  within  a  unit. 


YES 


1.  Are  students  encouraged  to: 

(a)  deepen  their  enjoyment  of  reading? 

(b)  read  a  variety  of  genres? 

(c)  raise  their  own  questions? 

(d)  read  a  wide  range  of  themes  and  ideas? 

(e)  participate  in  assessment  and  evaluation? 

(f)  make  suggestions  about  follow-up  activities? 

(g)  talk  and  write  in  response  to  the  reading  of 
literature? 

(h)  share  insights  and  opinions  with  other  students  in 
small  groups? 

(i)  get  beyond  the  obvious  or  the  superficial? 

(j)  use  a  reading  response  journal? 

(k)  keep  a  listening  log? 

(l)  do  preliminary  work  (researching,  talking,  writing) 
that  prepares  them  for  reading  the  text  and  establishes 
a  context  for  reading? 

(m)  explore  and  respond  to  the  text  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  a  group? 

(n)  express  their  responses  in  various  forms? 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 


NO 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 


Continued 
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YES  NO 

2.  Did  this  curriculum  resource  unit  allow  for: 


(a) 

wide  reading  of  fiction  and  non-fiction? 

□ 

□ 

(b) 

selections  and  choices? 

□ 

□ 

(c) 

resources  to  support  further  investigation  into  the  theme? 

□ 

(d) 

oral  reading  by  the  teacher  to  the  class? 

□ 

□ 

(e) 

a  variety  of  paperbacks  related  to  the  theme  for 

□ 

□ 

supplementary  individual  reading? 

(f) 

an  integrated  approach? 

□ 

□ 

Did  the  literature  offered  include: 

(a) 

a  core  novel? 

□ 

□ 

(b) 

children’s  literature? 

□ 

(c) 

poetry? 

□ 

(d) 

Canadian  literature? 

I 

□ 

(e) 

multicultural  literature? 

□ 

(f) 

young  adult  fiction? 

L 

(g) 

science  fiction? 

□ 

(h) 

mythology? 

□ 

(i) 

drama? 

□ 

□ 
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Reflecting  on  Your  Assessment  and  Evaluation  Practices 


STAGE 

1. 

ONE:  Assessing  Learning  Background 

Did  you  take  the  time  to  get  to  know  your  students? 

"ES 

□ 

NO 

□ 

2. 

Did  you  adjust  the  program  to  meet  their  needs? 

□ 

□ 

STAGE 

3. 

TWO:  Ongoing  Assessment  and  Evaluation 

Did  you  discuss  criteria  and  indicators  for  evaluation? 

□ 

□ 

4. 

Did  you  negotiate  particular  criteria  with  students? 

□ 

□ 

5. 

Did  you  encourage  self  observation  and  assessment? 

□ 

□ 

6. 

Did  you  encourage  peer  observation  and  assessment? 

□ 

□ 

7. 

Did  you  record  a  minimum  of  four  observations  for 

□ 

□ 

8. 

each  criterion  used? 

Did  you  show  students  how  to  use  the  evaluation 

□ 

□ 

9. 

targets? 

Did  you  use  the  targets  to  show  student  progress? 

□ 

□ 

STAGE 

10. 

THREE:  Summative  Tests,  Examinations,  and  Projects 

Did  you  use  a  summative  test  or  examination? 

□ 

11. 

Did  you  use  a  summative  project? 

□ 

□ 

12. 

Did  you  limit  the  value  of  summative  evaluation  to  25 

□ 

□ 

13. 

per  cent? 

Did  your  summative  activities  require  students  to  syn¬ 

□ 

□ 

STAGE 

14. 

thesize  their  learning  and  apply  it  to  new  situations? 

FOUR:  Reporting 

Did  you  show  the  “whole  picture”  of  progress  and 

□ 

□ 

15. 

achievement  on  the  target  of  the  Reporting  Profile? 

Did  you  write  comments  on  the  Reporting  Profile? 

□ 

□ 

16. 

Did  you  invite  written  student  comment? 

□ 

□ 

17. 

Did  you  invite  written  parental  or  guardian  comment? 

□ 

□ 
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student  Evaluation  of  Program 


What  did  you  feel  was  the  most  interesting  activity  in  this  unit?  Why? 


What  did  you  feel  was  the  least  interesting  activity  in  the  unit?  Why? 


In  which  activity  do  you  feel  that  you  learned  the  least? 


In  your  opinion,  which  activity  was  the  best  learning  experience?  Why? 


What  was  the  most  important  thing  that  you  learned  in  this  unit? 


Identify  two  choices  or  decisions  that  you  made  in  this  unit. 
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Parent/Guardian  Evaluation  of  Program 


Use  the  questions  below  to  help  you  initiate  dialogue  with  parents  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  unit.  The  questions  may  be  particularly  useful  in  parent  interviews. 

1.  Does  your  child  talk  about  what  s/he  is  doing  in  English  class? 

2.  Does  s/he  bring  home  materials  and  homework? 

3.  Does  your  child  read  outside  of  school? 

4.  Are  there  adequate  resources  to  support  your  child’s  learning? 

5.  Do  you  feel  that  the  teacher  provides  support  and  encouragement? 

6.  Does  your  child  seem  to  be  developing  good  relationships? 

(a)  with  other  students? 

(b)  with  the  teacher? 

7.  Do  the  student  activities  seem  worthwhile  to  you? 

8.  Do  you  think  that  your  child  knows  why  s/he  is  doing  what  s/he  is  doing? 

9.  Does  your  child  seem  to  be  happy  to  be  in  the  course? 

10.  Do  you  feel  that  your  child  is  making  progress  in: 

(a)  work  and  study  habits? 

(b)  small  group  learning? 

(c)  speaking  and  listening? 

(d)  writing? 
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Stop  /  Start  /  Continue  Chart 


Often,  when  you  are  involved  in  teaching  a  unit,  you  think  of  new  ideas  and  discover  different 
resources.  The  chart  below  provides  you  with  an  opportunity  to  record  your  thoughts  “hot 
off  the  press.” 


STOP 

{Eliminate  /  Drop  /  Get  Rid  Of  /  Throw  Out) 

1.  _ _ 

2.  _ 

3. _ 

START 

{Add  /  Do  /  Buy  /  Order  /  Get) 

1.  _ _ _ 

2.  _ _ 

3.  _ 

CONTINUE 

•• 

{Keep  Doing  /  Great  Stuff) 

1.  _ 

2.  _ 

3.  _ 
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Evaluating  the  Use  of  Media 


For  many  students,  the  use  of  various  media  adds  interest,  excitement,  and  variety.  It 
also  offers  alternative  ways  to  learn.  Most  students  may  “find  their  way  into”  reading  and 
writing  through  media.  The  Media  Resource  Guide,  1989,  provides  excellent  strategies  for 
incorporating  media  activities  into  the  classroom. 

D  oes  this  curriculum  resource  unit  provide  abundant  opportunities  for  students 
to: 

1.  view,  discuss,  and  evaluate  magazines,  advertising,  posters,  and  newspapers? 

2.  view,  discuss,  and  evaluate  information  presented  through  slides  and  filmstrips? 

3.  view,  discuss,  and  evaluate  films  and  videotapes  that  support  the  learning  goals  of  the 
unit? 

4.  compare  and  contrast  the  written  word  and  the  media  message? 

5.  read,  discuss,  and  evaluate  visuals  such  as  charts,  maps,  graphs,  signs,  book  covers, 
album  covers,  and  symbols? 

6.  learn  how  media  messages  are  made? 

7.  learn  about  careers  related  to  the  media? 

8.  use  various  media  when  they  present  projects  to  others? 

9.  learn  how  to  operate  a  camera  and  a  video-camera? 

10.  use  cameras  in  and  around  the  school? 

11.  use  video-cameras  in  and  around  the  school? 

12.  use  tape-recorders  in  and  around  the  school? 

13.  demonstrate  what  they  have  learned  through  the  use  of  artwork,  drawings,  cartoons, 
posters,  and  visual  displays? 

14.  apply  critical  judgement  to  what  they  see  and  hear  on  television,  in  movies,  on  radio, 
and  on  records,  tapes,  and  compact  discs? 

15.  become  conscious  of  their  own  viewing  and  listening  habits? 
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Evaluating  Use  of  Computers 


The  English  curriculum  should  reflect  the  technological  changes  occurring  in  society  as  we 
approach  the  twenty-first  century.  Teachers  will  increasingly  have  opportunities  to  enhance 
their  English  programs  through  the  use  of  computers  and  software.  Students  will  learn  to 
use  new  information  technologies  as  tools  of  independent  as  well  as  interactive  learning. 
Often  when  students  are  engaged  with  the  computer,  their  work  and  study  habits  improve 
significantly. 


Does  this  unit  provide  students  with  opportunities  to: 

1.  learn  how  to  operate  a  computer? 

2.  work  alone  on  a  computer? 

3.  work  with  a  partner  or  a  group  at  the  computer? 

4.  use  the  computer  as  a  spur  to  conversation,  problem  solving,  and  creative  thought? 

5.  work  in  a  computer  lab  with  other  students? 

6.  compose  at  the  computer? 

7.  keep  a  personal  file  of  work  in  progress  or  completed? 

8.  use  a  good  word-processing  program  that  allows  them  to  rework,  revise,  and  edit  as 
they  compose  on  screen? 

9.  use  a  spell-check? 

10.  create  cloze  puzzles,  using  Cloze  Encounters  Unlimited^ 
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In  Conclusion 


In  summary,  this  Basic  English  OAIP: 

•  encourages  you  to  trust  your  own  judgement  about  students 

•  helps  you  to  get  to  know  your  students  and  the  progress  they  are  making 

•  validates  ongoing  observation  and  summative  evaluation  as  legitimate  means  of 
assessment  and  evaluation 

•  provides  observable  criteria  for  assessment  as  students  are  engaged  in  activities 

•  makes  suggestions  about  selecting  criteria  appropriate  to  particular  individuals 
and  classes 

•  provides  a  reporting  profile  that  shows  the  student,  parents/guardians,  and  the 
public  precisely  how  the  mark  was  determined,  based  on  progress  and  achieve¬ 
ment 

•  provides  sample  curriculum  units  that  embody  opportunities  for  students  to  show 
progress  and  achievement  in  all  areas  of  the  English  curriculum 

Many  of  the  key  principles  underlying  this  OAIP  will  seem  like  “nothing  new”  to  many 
teachers.  Yet,  to  others,  the  whole  approach  of  this  pool  will  seem  very  different,  and  will 
require  a  change  in  attitudes,  evaluation  practices,  instructional  strategies,  and  approaches 
to  curriculum  design.  This  process  of  change  will  not  occur  overnight.  We  urge  you  to 
use  this  pool  as  a  bank  of  resources  to  stimulate  thought  about  what  teaching,  learning, 
and  evaluation  are  all  about.  This  pool,  if  it  does  what  it  intends  to  do,  will  heighten  self¬ 
reflection  into  your  own  teaching  and  evaluation  practices.  We  believe  that  such  reflection 
benefits  not  only  the  students  but  also  the  teachers  who  take  a  risk  and  try  something 
different. 

Good  luck  in  your  endeavours  with  all  of  your  students.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 
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